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In  Canada,  during  the  jestr  1918,  there  was  a  steady  mamtenance 
of  business  at  a  high  level,  and  while  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
showed  a  decrease  both  in  imports  and  exports,  as  compared  with  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  substantial  balance  of  trade 
in  Canada's  favor.  General  progress  in  all  branches  of  the  banking 
business  was  reported  and  the  record  of  failures  in  the  Dominion  was 
the  most  favorable  in  a  long  period.  The  total  value  of  field  crops 
was  the  highest  on  record  and  mineral  production  also  showed  a  large 
increase.  In  most  of  the  Provinces  the  production  of  lumber  was 
less  than  in  the  year  previous,  but  the  decrease  was  offset  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  increased  prices  received.  Owing  to  interrupted  trans- 
port facilities  the  market  for  fish  Avas  restricted,  but  the  catch  from 
sea  fisheries  showed  some  advance  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  In 
manufacturing,  activity  was  marked,  the  iron  and  steel,  pulp  and 
paper,  munitions,  and  textile  industries  all  making  great  strides. 
Tovrard  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  with  the  shutting  down  of 
munitions  factories,  a  number  of  workers  were  being  released,  though 
there  was  no  acute  situation  in  regard  to  unemployment.  Trans- 
portation conditions  were  satisfactory.  There  was  an  improvement 
in  building  and  construction,  and  on  the  whole  labor  conditions  were 
favorable,  though  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes  re- 
corded, as  compared  with  1917 ;  the  time  loss  in  working  days,  how- 
ever, was  less.  Prices  of  commodities  entering  into  the  general  cost 
of  living  continued  high. 

Foreign  Trade  in  1917  and  1918. 

Canada's  foreign  trade  in  1918  showed  a  decrease  over  that  of  the 
previous  year  in  imports  and  exports.  Total  imports  in  1918  were 
worth  $900,954,900  as  compared  with  $1,005,071,716  in  1917,  a  de- 
crease of  $98,116,816  or  9.8  per  cent.  Total  exports  for  1918  were 
$1.229,70S',244,  as  compared  with  $1,547,340,855  the  year  previous,  a 
difference  of  $317,632,611  or  20.5  per  cent.  There  was,  however,  a 
substantial  balance  of  trade  in  Canada's  favor,  exports  amounting 
to  $322,753,344  over  imports,  or  35.5  per  cent. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 


The  following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  Canada's  trade  for 
the  calendar  year  1918  compared  with  1917: 


Items. 


1918 


IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION 

Dutiable  goods 

Free  goods 

Total  imports 

Duty  collected 

EXPORTS. 

Mineral  products 

Fishery  products ; 

Forest  products 

Animal  produce 

Agricultural  products 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 

Total  exports 


$557,  C36, 509 
447, 435, 207 


$511,125,417 
395, 829, 483 


1, 005, 071,  716 


906, 954, 900 


167, 041, 330 


154, 849, 472 


77, 389, 963 
28, 323, 877 
52, 280, 875 
170,  .501, 884 
531, 300, 259 
682,431,692 
5, 052, 305 


75, 708, 425 
33,577,772 
65, 436, 204 
176, 407, 332 
320, 524, 859 
552, 683, 692 
5, 369, 960 


1, 547, 340, 855 


1, 229, 708, 244 


Foreign  Trade  by  Countries. 

The  next  table  shows  the  miport  and  export  trade  of  Canada  in 
1917  and  1918,  according  to  countries  of  origin  and  of  destination, 
respectively : 


Countries. 

1917 

1918 

Countries. 

1917 

1918 

IMPORTS. 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions: 
Australia 

$91,136,728 

879,018 
13,311,740 
8, 120, 098 
510, 765 
11,117,883 
1,712,920 
2,743,597 
3,351,394 

1,591,. 579 
1,761,799 
1,036,788 
1,268,662 
1,047,062 
5, 715, 770 
855,900 

11, 100, 4.55 

1,130,855 

828, 886, 594 

17,792,109 

$72,879,109 

6, 084, 963 
17,026,095 
5,088,972 
1,331,842 
8,930,109 
2,343,958 
3,287,340 
7,014,313 

1,371,069 

1,726,489 

1,128,616 

1,867,405 

2,034,654 

3,754,761 

642, 071 

13,184,893 

582,507 

738,142,064 

18, 533, 670 

EXPORTS. 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions: 

$873, 706, 892 

8, 145, 426 
4, 131, 6.51 
2,070,809 
4,881,526 
6,319,644 
1,000,475 
8,723,489 
4,181,290 

1,  .519, 281 
1,. 516, 914 
1,088,269 
1, 47i;  S03 
3, 640, 7.84 

200, 289, 282 
2,31S,S3S 
3,766,267 
2.102,428 

401,479.287 
14, 986;  .500 

$594,250,690 
11,169,474 

British  East  Indies 

British  Guiana 

British  SouthAfrica 
British  West  Indies 

British  East  Indies 

British  Guiana 

British  SouthAfrica 
British  West  Indies 

2,814,378 
2,216,001 
9,704,215 
8,352,253 
968, 766 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand 

All  other   British 

possessions 

Argentina 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand 

All  other   British 
possessions 

10,877,766 
4,605,115 

2, 505, 588 
2, 683, 179 

Brazil 

Brazil 

3,825,8.59 

2, 934, 663 

4,879,779 

101  501  396 

China 

China 

Cuba 

Cuba 

France 

Italy 

Italy 

9, 51G,  642 

10,624,274 
1  026  052 

Netherlands .      ... 

United  States 

United  States 

433, '^32, 149 

All  other  countries 

All  other  countries 

Total 

12,020,005 

Total      

1,005,071,716 

906,954,900 

1,547,310,855 

1, 229, 708, 244 

The  following  statement  shows  by  percentages  the  share  of  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions,  and  all  other 
countries  in  Canada's  foreign  trade  in  1917  and  1918 : 


Countries. 

Import  5. 

Exports. 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

United  States;            

Per  cent. 

82.4 

9.1 

4.3 

4.2 

Per  cent. 

81.4 
8.0 
5.8 
4.8 

Per  cent. 

25.9 

50.4 

2.7 

15.0 

Per  cent. 
35.2 

United  Kingdom 

48.3 

Briti.sh  dominions  and  colonies 

4.3 

Ail  other  countries   .        

12.2 

CANADA. 


Principal  Articles  of  Import. 

The  following-  statement  gives  the  principal  articles  imported  into 
Canada  for  consumption  during  the  12  months  ended  December, 
1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 


Animals,  living 

Articles  for  army  and 
navy 

Asphaltum  and  asphalt 

Books  and  printed  mat- 
ter  

BreadstiiSs 

Bricks,  clays,  and  tiles. 

Butter 

Buttons  and  materials. 

Cheese 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal: 

Antliraeite 

Bituminous 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Coffee 

Cordaso  and  twine 

Cotton 

Curtains  and  shams 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals, 
etc ". 

Earthenware  and  cliina- 
ware 

Eggs 

Electric  apparatus 

Fancy  goods , 

Fish."... 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute. . 

Furs 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Grasses  and  fibers 

Gutta-percha  and  rub- 
ber  

Hats  and  caps 

Hides  and  skins 

Jewelry 


1917 


$2,606,343 

163,364,709 
400,044 

3,602,527 
18,687,837 

4,015,355 
137, 8^8 
943,021 
135,714 

3,321,227 

28,109,586 
42,452,771 
3,024,705 
2, 284, 173 
9,813,628 
57.387,175 
'391,096 

26,102,355 

2,595,582 
1,635,481 

10,383,652 
3,499,686 
2,216,748 

10,677,080 
4,046,246 
1,843,603 
6, 123, 726 

14,070,152 

4,703,373 

11,095,437 

880,488 


1918 


$1,706,790 

61,471,486 
387,556 

7,058,214 

28, 185, 195 

4,570,626 

290, 516 

1,042,962 

84,529 

2,367,591 

26,007,888 
45,642,696 
3,915,229 
1,806,288 
6,122,529 
70, 648, 088 
332, 065 

33,651,382 

2,163,455 
913,748 

11,161,944 
3,601,041 
2,699,153 

13,984,707 
4,500,464 
1,048,361 
8, 638, 715 

12,065,653 

6,085,586 

5, 890, 136 

771,413 


Articles. 


Lard 

Leather 

Meats 

Metals: 

Brass 

Copi>er 

Gold  and  silver 

Iron  and  steel 

Lead 

Tin 

Zinc 

Other 

Musical  instruments 

Oils 

Paints,  colors,  and  var- 
nish   

Paper 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Ribbons 

Seeds 

Settlers'  effects 

Silk 

BosiTp 

Spirits  and  wines 

Stone,  marble,  and  slate . 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  pipes,  etc 

Vegetables 

Velilcles 

Vessels 

Wood 

Wool 

All  other  articles 


Total 1,005,071,716 


1917 


$993,811 
9,861,186 
35,069,085 

5,886,259 

9, 68">,  261 

322,332 

162,668,707 

1,350,391 
15, 642, 290 

2,215,773 
14, 875, 823 

3,566,181 
32,572,034 

3,329,286 

7,879,315 

432, 650 

1,633,179 

1,593,212 

6,316,055 

13,854,906 

1,080,494 

3,8^8,485 

1,831,8.54 

39,394,031 

12,342,257 

7.144,051 

■  876, 921 

4,575,617 

22,788,847 

1,866,885 

14,866,381 

37, 136, 553 

87,123,256 


1918 


$629, 275 
11,116,276 
5, 842, 812 

5,319,192 

6,131,541 

235,472 

149, 120, 679 

1,062,424 
15,609,170 

1,333,744 
12,014.845 

3,250;921 
44,727,175 

3,462,124 

8,480,498 
448,  fi26 
1,860,132 
2,262,119 
5, 688, 622 

19,890,763 
1,300,464 
2, 475, 998 
1,121,227 

35,068,577 
6,697,399 

10,915,371 

710,385 

3,&31,384 

19,493,431 
3,004,272 

16,743,520 

40, 067, 153 

99,132,297 


906,954,900 


Principal  Articles  Exported. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  from  Canada  during  the  12  months  ended  December,  1917 
and  1918 : 


Articles. 


Animals,  living 

Butter 

Cheese 

Clothing 

Coal 

Cartridges 

Explosives,  n.  e.  s 

Fish 

Furs 

Grain: 

Oats 

Wheat 

other 

Gutta-percha  and  rub- 
ber   

Hides  and  skins 

Leather 

Meats: 

Bacon 

Beef 

Canned  meats 

Pork 

Other 

Metals: 

Aluminum,  ingots, 
etc. 

Asbestos 

Brass,  old  and 
scrap 

Copper 


1917 


$21,227,151 

1,740,152 

36,452,148 

10,356,348 

7,387,192 

390, 774, 530 

44,196,380 

27,557,374 

6, 898, 756 

38,235,864 

347,095,186 

10,534,863 

2,999,099 
8,973,935 
10,647,428 

55,261,387 
12,116,793 
4,290,378 
2,811,448 
2, 560, 755 


7,260,953 
5,334,282 

9, 615, 627 
23,256,278 


1918 


$26,437,952 

4, 819, 089 

37,689,558 

15,385,361 

9,405,423 

232,634,973 

40,108,383 

32, 786, 549 

10, 026, 824 

29,161,034 

129,071,295 

9,661,871 

3,857,229 

5,109,350 

13,370,371 

37,351,324 
25,030,951 

3,222,769 
11,333,511 

2,246,408 


7,223,570 
8,014,769 

1,454,451 
20,772,109 


Articles. 


Metals— Continued. 

Gold.. 

Ire  n  and  steel 

Nickel 

Silver 

Other 

Milk  and  cream 

Paper: 

Printing 

Other 

Seeds:  Flax 

Textiles 

Vegetables 

Vehicles: 

Aut  mobiles 

Automobile  parts. . 

Other 

Wheat  flour 

Wood,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Planks,  boards 

Other,  vmmanu- 
factured 

Wood  pulp 

Other,  manufac- 
tured  

All  other  articles 

Total 


1917 


$15,929,051 
43, 929, 069 

8, 708, 650 
17,621,398 
11,752,630 

4,705,298 

32,561,020 
3,372,931 
18,884,844 
16, 884, 601 
20,924,924 

4.561,875 
2, 035, 769 
16, 895, 501 
79,141,990 


24,477,421 

24,733,520 
26,192,908 

746,513 
83,096,329 


1,547,340,855 


SIO,  040, 813 
50, 794, 850 
11,263,246 
16,382,902 
11,616,974 
8,079,134 

37, 301, 269 
6,379,713 
7,908,519 
17, 350, 979 
11,589,738 

5, 076, 076 

919, 738 

15,009,909 

108,301,840 


34,214,368 

31,157,868 
33,359,923 

938,488 
93,846,775 


1,229,708,244 


4  SUPPLEMENT   TO    COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

Restriction  of  Imports  Partially  Lifted. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commission,  to  which  has  been  transferred 
by  order-in-coimcil  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  formerly  vested 
in  the  War  Trade  Board,  has  approved  a  general  license  permitting 
the  importation  of  all  commodities  restricted  from  importation  by  the 
War  Trade  Board  during  the  war,  except  foodstuffs.  Except  for 
macaroni,  vermicelli,  spaghetti,  wheat  flour,  wheat  and  oats,  and 
sugar,  the  general  license  covers  foodstuffs  from  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, Great  Britain,  British  possessions  and  protectorates,  China, 
Japan,  and  other  Oriental,  East  Indian,  and  African  countries, 
France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and 
tiieir  possessions  and  protectorates.  Importers  are  required  to  obtain 
a  license  from  the  Canada  Food  Board  for  the  commodities  above 
mentioned,  except  for  wheat  and  oats.  Importers  of  wheat  and  oats 
are  still  required  to  make  application  for  license  to  the  Board  of 
Grain  Supervisors.  Importers  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Netherlands,  Roumania,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Spain  still  require 
import  license  for  all  foodstuffs.  This  modification  changes  only 
such  restrictions  as  were  imposed  by  the  War  Trade  Board;  regu- 
lations governing  prohibition  of  imports  such  as  liquors,  still  remain 
in  force,  and  the  Enemy  Trading  Act  precludes  the  importation  of 
all  commodities  from  enemy  countries  or  enemy  traders. 

The  trade  commission  has  also  approved  regulations  by  which  col- 
lectors of  customs  at  ports  of  exit  may,  by  endorsation  of  the  usual 
shipper's  export  entries,  license  shipments  of  all  commodities  except 
the  following:  Gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  fine  gold  bars,  Canadian  silver 
coin,  silver  bullion,  fine  silver  bars,  cinchona  bark  and  products, 
quinine  and  its  compounds,  cocain,  opium,  opium  gum  and  its  prod- 
ucts, wheat,  wheat  flour  and  farina,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  sirup  and 
molasses,  mill  screenings  and  screenings  of  grain,  and  canned  salmon. 
For  the  foregoing  individual  licenses  are  required  to  all  destinations. 

Tariff  Changes. 

By  an  act  which  came  into  force  May  1,  1918,  the  customs  tariff  has 
been  changed  in  respect  to  chicory,  coffee,  tea,  and  a  few  other  items. 
The  schedule  in  respect  to  these  items  now  reads : 


i 


Tariff  items. 

British 

preferential 

tariff. 

Intermediate 
tariff. 

General  tariff. 

24.  Chicory,  raw  or  Kreen,  per  pound 

5  cents 

7  cents 

7  cents. 

25.  Chicory,  kiln-dried,  roasted  or  ground,  per  pound 

Scents 

10  cents 

10  cents. 

25a.  Coffee,  extract  of,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  and  substitutes  thereof 

9cents 

12  cents 

12  cents. 

of  all  kinds,  per  poimd. 

26.  Coffee,  roasted  or  Rroimd,  and  all  imitations  thereof 

Scents 

10  cents 

10  cents. 

and  substitutes  therefor,  including  acorn  nuts, 
per  pound. 
27.  Coffee,  roasted  or  ground,  when  not  imported  direct 

8  cents  and  7i 

10  cents  and  10 

iO  cents  and  10 

from  the  country  of  gro',vth  and  production, ^er 
pound. 
28.  Coffee,  green,  imported  direct  from  the  country  of 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

5  cents 

Tcents 

7  cents. 

growth  and  production,  and  green  coffee  pur- 

chased in  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom,  per 

pound. 

28a.  Tea  imported  direct  from  the  country  of  growth  and 

10  cents 

10  cents 

10  cents. 

production,  and  tea  purchased  in  bond  in  the 

United  Kingdom,  per  pound. 

. 

When  in  wrappings,  cartons,  or  other  packages 

weighing  5  pounds  or  less,  the  weight  of  the 

wrappings,  cartons,  or  other  packages  to  be  in- 

cluded in  the  weight  for  duty. 

29.  Coffee,  green,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  per  pound 

5  cents  and  7i 

7  cents  and  10 

7  cents  and  10 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

CAISTADA. 


Tarlfl  items. 


29a.  Tea,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  per  pound 

When  in  vv'rappines,  cartons,  or  other  pacVat-es 
wcis-'hinp;  5  ponnd.s  or  less,  the  weight  of  the 
wranpinsfs,  cartons,  or  other  packages  to  be  in- 
ehidod  in  the  v.ei'ht  for  duty. 

143.  Cigars  and  cigarettes,  the  weight  of  cigars  to  in- 

chide  Viands  and  ril)bons,  and  the  weieht  of 
cigarettes  to  include  the  paper  covering,  per 
pound. 

144.  Cut  tohacco,  per  pound 

145.  Manufactured  toljacco,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  and  snufl',  per 

pound. 
147a.  Beverages  in  the  manufacture  of  which  malt,  rice, 

or  corn  is  used  when  containing  not  more  than 

2i  per  cent  of  jiroof  spirit. 
657a.  Cinematograph  or  moving-picture  films,  positives, 

IJ  inches  in  width  and  over,  per  linear  foot. 


British 

preferential 

tariff. 


10  cents  and  10 
per  cent. 


$4.10    and    25 
per  cent. 

95  cents 

90  cents 

25  per  cent 

2  cents 


Intermediate 
tariff. 


lOccntsand  10 
per  cent. 


S4.10   and    25 
per  cent. 

9">  cents 

90  cents 

40  per  cent 

3  cents 


General  tariff. 


10  cents  and  10 
per  cent. 


S4.10    and     25 
per  cent. 

9'i  cents. 
90  cents. 

40  per  cent. 
3  cents. 


Note. — It  is  provided  that  the  goods  specified  above  are  exempt  from  the  rates  of  duties  mentioned  in 
sec.  3  of  the  Customs  Tariff  War  Revenue  Act,  1915. 

France  Renounces  Trade  Treaty — Revenues  and  Expenditures. 

It  has  been  announced  that  France  ha.s  renonnced  its  trade  treaty 
with  Canada,  with  the  provision,  however,  that  the  preferential 
tariff  rates  established  by  treaties  shall  remain  in  force  subject  to 
three  months'  notice.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  this  course  to  secure  liberty  of  action  in  view  of 
negotiations  at  the  end  of  the  w\ar.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
agreed  to  the  proposals  of  the  French  Government.  Two  treaties 
are  affected,  the  trade  convention  of  1907  and  the  supplemental  con- 
vention of  1909. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Finance  Department,  the 
net  debt  of  the  Dominion  at  the  end  of  December,  1918,  was  $1,- 
330,228,898,  compared  with  $976,428,504  at  the  end  of  1917,  an  in- 
crease of  $353,800,394,  or  slightly  over  36  per  cent.  The  statement 
given  below  shows  the  details  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (Apr,  1  to  Dec.  31,  1918)  : 


Revenue  and  expenditure  on  account     Apr.  1-Dec. 
of  csnsulidated  fund.  31,  1918. 


Revenue: 

Customs 

Excise 

Post  office 

Public  works  (including  railways 

and  canils) 

Mis3eIhneous 

Total 


3113,284,019 
22, 839, 8S7 
14,900,000 

31,089,476 
40,372,170 


222,485,552 


Revenue  and  expenditure  rn  ace  ;unt    Apr.  l-''"'ec. 
of  cnsalidated  fimd.  31,1918. 


Expenditure 

Expen  liture  on  capital  account : 
War 

Public  works  (in  ■lulin;  railways 
and  canils) 

Total 


$124,533,099 


224,408,107 
11, 833, 420 


233, 238, 527 


Bond  Sales — Victory  Loan. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  bond  sales  in  1918  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  1917 : 


Bonds. 


Government  bonds 

Municipal 

Railways 

Public  service  (including  Canadian  companies  operating  in  other  countries) 
All  other 

Total 


1917 


3694,182,500 
2fi,  104,  067 
22,  .566, 666 
1,5,425,000 
17,067,800 


"75,346,033 


5733,648,729 
45, 805, 720 
5, 000, 000 
2,37.5,000 
5,155,000 


791,981,449 
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A  recent  tcible  of  subscriptions  to  the  Victory  Loan  shows  a  total 
of  $695,389,227.  Taking  the  Dominion  as  a  Avhole,  1  person  in  every 
7.08  subscribed,  as  compared  with  1  in  every  9.02  in  1917.  The 
Dominion  averaged  $88.91  per  capita  comparecl  with  $53.37  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  has  been  announced  that  of  the  total  subscribed  the 
Dominion  Government  has  accepted  $660,000,000,  the  balance  to  be 
turned  back  to  some  of  the  largest  subscribers. 
Progress  in  Banking  Business. 

General  progress  in  all  branches  of  the  banking  business  is  recorded 
by  the  figures  given  in  the  Canadian  bank  statement  issued  by  the 
Finance  Department  to  the  end  of  December,  1918.  The  following 
is  a  summary: 


Items. 

1917 

1918 

Items. 

1917 

1918 

Deposits  on  demand. . 
Deposits  after  notice . . 
Current  loans  in  Can- 

$569,441,871 
995,978,013 

858,533,298 

111,581,098 

$711,034,060 

958,473,557 

1,075,640,003 
119,153,924 

Loans  to  municipali- 
ties  

$36,353,039 

71,779,020 

134,483,482 

208,753,337 

2,323,163,783 

$30,684,052 

89,120,423 

1.50,248,322 

240,705,540 

2,689,835,181 

Call  loans  in  Canada. . 
Call  loans  elsewhere . . 
Circulation 

Total  assets 

Bank  Amalgamations,  etc. — Insurance  Companies.  - 

Two  important  bank  amalgamations  took  place  during  the  year, 
the  Royal  Bank  absorbing  the  Northern  Crown,  and  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  absorbing  the  Bank  of  British  North  America.  This  re- 
duces the  number  of  Canadian  banks  to  19  and  eliminates  2  more  of 
the  smaller  ones. 

Total  bank  clearings  in  1918  were  $13,448,158,683  as  compared  with 
$12,257,068,537  in  1917,  a  rise  of  9.7  per  cent.  The  rise  represents  in 
large  part  the  influence  of  high  prices  and  the  extraordinary  activity 
in  war  work.  All  cities  for  which  figures  are  reported  showed  in- 
creases over  the  previous  year,  except  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  and  Sas- 
katoon, which  showed  slight  decreases. 

During  1917,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
number  of  insurance  policies  in  force  by  Canadian  companies  was 
744,239,  by  British  and  colonial  companies  36,408,  and  by  United 
States  companies  1,681,102,  a  total  of  2,461,749  for  1917  as  compared 
with  2,183.382  in  1916.  The  net  value  of  policies  in  force  was :  Cana- 
dian companies,  $996,699,292;  British  and  colonial  companies, 
$58,707,379;  United  States  companies,  $529,725,775;  total,  $1,585,- 
132,446,  as  compared  with  $1,423,179,632  in  1916. 

Fire-insurance  figures  for  1917  are:  Gross  amount  of  policies — • 
Canadian  companies,  $819,328,851 ;  British  and  colonial  companies, 
$1,908,989,781;  United  States  and  other  companies  $1,311,166,450; 
total,  $4,039,485,062  as  compared  with  $3,418,238,680  in  1916.  The 
net  amount  paid  for  losses  was:  Canadian  companies,  $2,411,791; 
British  and  colonial  companies,  $8,379.236 ;  United  States  and  other 
companies,  $5,636,502;  total,  $16,427,529  ascompared  with  $15,114,063 
in  1916. 

Fire  losses  in  Canada  in  1918  were  $31,815,844  as  compared  with 
$20,086,085  in  the  previous  year. 

Fewer  Business  Failures  Reported. 

The  failure  record  in  Canada  for  1918  is  the  most  favorable  in  a 
long  period.     The  number  of  failures,  673,  is  the  smallest  for  any; 
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year  back  to  1882  and  compares  with  1.097  in  1917.  Liabilities 
amounted  to  $14,502,000  as  against  $18,2-11,465  in  1917.  Except  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  where  there  were 
small  increases,  every  Provin'  e  reported  a  decrease,  the  most  notable 
being  19  in  Ontario,  125  in  Quebec,  25  in  British  Coknnbia,  and  29 
in  Manitoba,  as  compared  with  the  1917  figures.  On  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  several  large  manufacturing  failures,  the  indebtedness  ex- 
pended $2,823,532  in  Ontario.  $468,821  in  British  Columbia,  and 
$417,857  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  increase,  however,  was  offset  by  the 
falling  off  in  Quebec  of  $3,618,300.  The  greatest  number  of  failures 
occurred  in  the  trading  group. 
Grain  Crop  Returns. 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics the  total  yield  of  wheat  for  Canada  in  1918  is  returned  as 
189,075,350  bushels  from  17,353,000  sown  acres,  an  average  yield  per 
acre  of  10.8  bushels.  In  1917  the  corresponding  figures  were 
233,742,850  bushels  from  14,755,850  acres,  a  yield  per  acre  of  15.7 
bushels!  The  yield  of  oats  in  1918  was  426,312,500  bushels  from 
14,790,336  acres,  an  average  of  28.8  bushels  per  acre,  as  compared 
with  403,009,800  bushels  from  13,313,400  acres  in  1917,  an  average 
of  30.2  bushels  per  acre.  Of  the  remaining  grain  crops  the  total 
yields  in  1918,  with  the  figures  for  1917  in  parentheses,  were,  in 
bushels,  as  follows:  ]5arlev,  77.287,240  (55,057,750);  rye,  8.504.400 
(3,857,200)  ;  peas,  3,099,400  (3,026,340)  ;  beans,  3,563,380  (1,274.000)  ; 
buckwheat,  11.375,500  (7.149,400)  ;  flax,  6,055.200,  (5,934.900)  ;  mixed 
grains,  35,662.300  (16J57,080)  ;  corn  for  husking,  14,214,200  (7,- 
762,700)  ;  potatoes,  104,364,200  (79,892.000)  ;  turnips,  etc.,  122,699,600 
(63,451,000);  hay  aiid  clover,  14,772,300  tons  (13.684,700);  fodder 
corn,  4,787.500  tons  (2,690.370)  ;  sugar  beets,  180.000  tons  (117,600)  ; 
alfalfa,  446,400  tons  (262,400). 
Root  and  Fodder  Crops. 

The  area  under  root  and  fodder  crops,  consisting  of  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, etc.,  hay  and  clover,  alfalfa,  fodder  corn,  and  sugar  beets, 
amounted  to  12,321,351  acres  as  compared  with  9,590,568  acres  in 
1917,  all  these  crops  sharing  in  the  increase.  The  total  area  planted 
to  field  potatoes  was  735,192  acres,  as  compared  Avith  656,958  acres  in 
1917,  both  years  establishing  records.  The  estimated  yield  per  acre 
for  Canada  is  142  bushels,  as  compared  with  121.5  bushels  in  1917, 
and  150.25  bushels,  the  average  for  the  10  years,  1908-1917.  The  total 
estimated  yield  of  potatoes  for  1918  is  104,364.200  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  79,892,000  bushels  in  1917.  The  yield  for  1918  is  the 
highest  on  record,  the  previous  record  being  over  99  000,000  bushels 
in  1909.  By  Provinces  the  average  yield  per  acre  is:  British  Colum- 
bia, 228  bushels;  Nova  Scotia,  190.75;  Manitoba,  185;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  170;  New  Brunswick,  158.5;  Quebec,  147;  Ontario,  116.6;  Sas- 
katchewan, 116.25;  Alberta,  70.5  bushels  per  acre.  The  largest  acre- 
age and  production  of  potatoes  this  year  are  in  Quebec,  the  total  yield 
being  38,936,000  bushels  from  264,871  acres,  Ontario  being  next  'with 
19,376,000  bushels  from  166,203  acres. 

Turnips,  mangolds,  etc.,  yielded  122,699,600  bushels  from  325,037 
acres,  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  377.4  bushels,  as  compared  Avith 
63,451,000  bushels  from  218,233  acres  or  290.7  bushels  per  acre  in 
1917.    The  yield  of  sugar  beets  grown  for  beet-root  sugar  was  180,000 
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tons  from  18,000  acres,  all  in  Ontario.  Hay  and  clover  in  1918  gave 
a  record  yield  of  14,772,300  tons  from  10,544,625  acres,  as  compared 
with  13,684,700  tons  from  8,225,034  acres  in  1917,  the  yield  per  acre 
being  1.4  tons  as  against  1.6  tons  in  1917.  The  previous  record  was 
14,527.000  tons  in  1916.  Alfalfa  yielded  446,400  tons  from  196,428 
acres,  an  average  per  acre  of  2.2  tons.  The  estimated  yield  of  fodder 
corn  in  1918  is  4,787,500  tons  from  502,069  acres,  an  average  of  9.5 
tons  per  acre. 
Values  of  Field  Crops. 

The  average  value  per  bushel  of  grain  crops  in  1918  according  to 
the  prices  returned  by  the  crop  corresponclents  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  is:  Fall  wheat  $2.08  as  against  the  same  price 
in  1917;  spring  wheat  $2.02  as  against  $1.93;  all  wheat  $2.02  as 
against  $1.94;  oats  $0.78  against  $0.69;  barley  $1  against  $1.08;  rye 
$1.49  against  $1.62  ;  peas  $2.54  against  $3.54 ;  beans  $5.41  against  $7.45 ; 
buckwheat  $1.58  against  $1.46 ;  mixed  grains  $1.14  against  $1.16 ;  flax 
$3.13  against  $2.65;  corn  for  husking  $1.75  against  $1.84.  The  price 
for  potatoes  was  $0.98  per  bushel  as  compared  with  $1  in  1917,  and 
for  turnips,  etc.,  $0.43  per  bushel  as  against  $0.46.  Hay  and  clover 
have  the  record  price  per  ton  of  $16.25  as  compared  with  $10.33  in 
1917.  For  alfalfa  the  price  was  $17.84,  also  tlie  highest  on  recoi«d, 
as  against  $11.59  in  1917.  The  price  of  fodder  corn  is  $6.15  per  ton 
against  $5.14,  and  of  sugar  beets  $10.25  against  $6.75. 

The  total  farm  values  of  the  principal  field  crops  of  1918  are  esti- 
mated as  follows,  the  corresponding  values  of  1917  being  given  in 
parentheses:- Wheat,  $381,677,700  ($453,038,600);  oats,  $331,357,400 
($277,065,300)  ;  barley,  $77,378,670  ($59,654,400)  ;  rye,  $12,728,600 
($6,267,200)  ;  peas,  $7^,873.100  ($10,724,100)  ;  b^ns,  $19,283,900  ($9,- 
493,400)  ;  buckAvheat,  $18,018,100  ($10,443,400)  ;  mixed  grains,  $40,- 
726,500  ($18,801,750)  ;  flax,  $18,951,000  ($15,737,000)  ;  corn  for  husk- 
ing, $24,902,800  ($14,307,200)  ;  potatoes,  $102,235,300  ($80,808,400)  ; 
turnips,  etc.,  $52,252,000  ($29,253,000)  ;  hay  and  clover,  $241,277,300 
($141,376,700)  ;  fodder  corn,  $29,439,100  ($13,834,900)  ;  sugar  beets, 
$1,845,000  ($793,800);  alfalfa.  $7,963,500  ($3,041,300). 

The  total  value  of  the  field  crops  of  Canada  in  1918  is  estimated 
at  $1,367,909,970,  Avhich  is  against  the  highest  on  record,  and  com- 
pares with  $1,144,636,450  in  1917.  The  total  includes  grain  crops, 
$932,897,770  ($875,532,350)  ;  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  $104,080,300 
($81,598,200);  and  fodder  crops,  $330,931,900   ($187,505,900). 

In  the  three  Prairie  Provinces — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Al- 
berta— the  production  of  wheat  in  1918  is  estimated  at  164,436,100 
bushels  as  compared  with  211,953,100  bushels  in  1917;  of  oats,  222,- 
049,500,  as  compared  with  254,877.200;  of  barley  47,607,400,  as  com- 
pared with  40,384,100;  of  flax  5,776.000  bushels,  as  com})ar(id  with 
5.835,900  bushels.  The  estimated  wheat  production  of  Manitoba  is 
18,191,100  bushels  from  2,963,702  acres,  in  Saskatchewan,  92,493,000 
bushels  from  9,249,260  acres,  and  in  Alberta,  23,752.000  bushels  from 
3.892,489  acres. 
Mineral  Production  Increases  in  Value. 

According  to  a  preliminary  report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Mines  the  total  value  of  the  metal  and  mineral  production  in  1918 
was  $210,204,970.  Compared  Avith  the  production  of  1917,  valued  at 
$189,646,821,  an  increase  of  $20,558,149,  or  10.8  per  cent,  is  shown. 
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During  the  past  three  years  greatly  enhanced  prices  of  metals  and 
mineral  products  have  contributed  in  large  measure  toward  increas- 
ing the  total  value  of  the  mineral  production,  but  out  of  45  items  in- 
cluded in  the  mineral  record,  18  reached  their  highest  production  in 
actual  quantity  during  1918  or  1917.  The  production  of  cement,  clay 
products,  stone  quarries,  and  other  materials  of  construction,  com- 
pared with  maximum  production  before  the  war,  Avas  reduced  almost 
one-half  because  of  the  enforced  cessation  of  building  activity, 
whereas  the  output  of  metals  and  of  various  nonmetals  and  fuels, 
most  of  which  entered  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  requirements  of 
the  war,  was  greatly  increased.  More  than  half  the  total  increase  has 
been  due  to  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  coal,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  remainder  of  the  increase  to  higher  prices  of  silver, 
cobalt,  and  asbestos,  though  each  of  these  products  except  silver  was 
also  produced  in  greater  quantity  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
metal  output  in  1918  was  valued  at  $113,563,111,  an  increase  of 
$7,107,964,  or  6.6  per  cent  over  1917.  The  total  value  of  the  non- 
metallic  production,  includino;  clay  and  quarry  products,  in  1918 
was  $96,641,859,  as  compared  with  $83,191,674  in  1917,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $13,450,185,  or  16  per  cent. 

The  refinery  erected  at  Port  Colborne,  Ontario,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Nickel  Co.  of  Canada  started  operations  on  July  1,  1918.  All 
the  buildings  of  the  new  refinery  of  the  British  America  Nickel  Cor- 
poration at  Deschenes,  Quebec,  have  been  completed,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  plant  in  operation  before  the  close  of  1919. 
Mineral  Production  for  Two  Years. 

The  following  is  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  mineral  production 
of  Canada  in  1917  and  1918: 


Products. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity.       Value 


Antimony  ore  (exports) tons  a . . 

Cobalt,  metallic  and  contained  in  oxide,  etc..  .pounds. . 

Copper do 

Gold ounces. . 

Iron,  pig,  from  Canadian  ore tons.. 

Iron  ore,  sold  for  export do 

Lead pounds. . 

Molybdenite do 

Nickel do 

Platinum ounces. . 

Silver do 

Zinc pounds. . 


361 

1,079,572 

109,227,332 

738, 831 

46,022 

109,252 

32,576,281 

288, 705 

82,330,280 

57 

22,221,274 

29,668,764 


$22,000 

1,727,315 

29,687,989 

15,272,992 

768, 783 

590,695 

3,628,020 

288, 705 

33, 732, 112 

3,823 

18,091,895 

2,640,817 


26 
347,, 544 
415, 829 
710, 526 
47  444 
112! 886 
846,260 
377,850 
076, 034 
39 
284,607 
663,690 


SI, 430 

3,368,860 

29,163,450 

14,687,875 

1,204,703 

469,352 

4,055,779 

434,528 

36,830,414 

2,560 

20, 597, 540 

2.746,620 


Total. 


106,455,147 


NONMET.-iLLIC. 

Actinolite tons. 

Arsenic,  white  and  in  ore do. . . 

Asbestos do. . . 

Asbestie do. . . 

Chromite do. . . 

Coal do. . . 

Corundum do. . . 

Feldspar do . . . 

Flourspar do . . . 

Graphite do. . . 

Grindstones do. . . 

Gypsum do. . . 

Magnesite do. . . 

Magnesium  sulphate do. . . 


2 
135 
18: 

36: 

14,046, 

19, 
4, 

3: 

2. 

336; 

58, 


1,320 

669,431 

,183,099 

47,284 

499,682 

,199,831 

32, 153 

89, 826 

68,7.56 

402,892 

45,754 

881,984 

728,275 

4,645 


228 

3,498 

141,462 

16, 734 

21,994 

14, 979, 213 

137 

20,232 

7,362 

3,0.51 

3,072 

152,287 

39,365 

1,910 


113,563,111 


2,508 

561,128 

8,936,805 

33,974 

867, 122 

55,752,671 

26,118 

117,379 

135,712 

270,054 

83,005 

823,006 

1,016,765 

11,460 


a  Short  tons  throughout. 
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Products. 

-     , 

1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

NONMETALLic— continued. 

158 
1,166 

3,490 
9,490 

$14, 836 
358,851 

.54,027 

87,605 

145.814 

5,045,298 

542,239 

1,486 

1,610,762 

498, 182 

1,047,792 

76,539 

18,000 

tons.. 

§268,375 

10, 165 
112,440 
155, 855 

Mineral  piemcnts: 

Barytes 

O  xides 

do.... 

do.... 

640 
17,317 

.M  cubic  feet.. 

barrels.. 

tons.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

27,408,940 

213,832 

149 

416,649 

216,288 

138, 909 

15,803 

600 

20,140,315 

304, 741 

140 

413,698 

224, 116 

131,727 

18,190 

500 

4,370,622 

866,554 

1,200 

1, 688, 991 

708,026 

1,285,039 

112,727 

12,500 

Petroleum 

Phosphate .• 

Pyrites 

Quartz 

Salt 

Talc 

Tripolite 

Total 

63,354,363 

78,230,195 

PRODUCTS 

barrels.. 

number 

STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS  AND  CLAY 

Cement,  Portland 

Clay  products: 

Briclv,  common 

4, 768, 488 

210,630,576 
46,408,946 

7,724,246 

1,999,465 

653, 153 

54, 234 

326,  .511 

394, 733 

3,591,481 

171,921,837 
38,317,751 

7,076,503 

1,915,490 

626,311 

43  442 

do 

Brick,  molded  and  ornamental 

Fire  clay  and  fire-clay  products 

rireprooftnc,  terra  cotta 

tons.. 

27,912 

224, 587 
43, 087 

Hollow  building  blocks 

number.. 

Kaolin 

Pottery 

tons.. 

533 

9,594 

122,878 

863 

19,299 
a  131,242 

Refractories,  fire  clay,  etc 

6  397  458 

Sewer  pipe 

783, 762 
434, 708 

1,. 558, 487 
201,355 

2,326,249 
7,789 

639,412 

2,283,659 

55,820 

261,256 

699  784 

Tile,  drain 

number.. 

19,616,261 
6,270,666 

16,824,858 
5,685,334 

499, 135 

Lime 

bushels.. 

6,567,170 

18,001,990 

9, 182, 417 

1,422 

1,856,819 

213,680 

1,786,528 

5  124 

Sand  and  gravel  (not  complete) 

Slate 

tons.. 

Granite 

645, 850 
2,134,283 

Marble 

Sandstone 

93,042 

Total 

19,837,311 

18,411,664 

Grand  total 

189,646,821 

210, 204, 970 

a  Excluding  S537,339  from  imported. 


6  Excluding  $81,018  from  imported. 


The  next  table  indicates  the  fluctuations  in  quantity  and  value  of 
the  principal  minerals  in  1918  as  compared  with  1917 : 


Priucipal  products. 


METALLIC. 

Cobalt poimds. . 

Copper do 

Gold oimces.. 

Pig  iron  from  Canadian  ore tons.. 

Lead poiuids. . 

Molybdenite do 

Nickel do 

Silver ounces . . 

Zinc poimds . . 

NONMETALLIC. 

Asbestos  and  asbestic tons. . 

Coa! do.... 

Graphite do 

G  vpsum do 

Magnesite do 

Mica 


Increase  (  +  )  or 

decrease  (— )  in 

quantity. 


+ 

+  11 
+ 
+  9 


267, 972 
188, 497 

28, 305 

1,422 

269,979 

89, 145 
745, 754 
93G,  667 
994,926 


4-415 

932, 454 

663 

184, 045 

18. 725 


Per  cent. 

24.8 

8.4 

3.8 

3.1 

34.6 

30.8 

11.8 

4.2 

13.4 


2.9 

6.6 

17.9 

54.7 

32.2 


Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (— )  in 

value. 


+$1, 


641, 545 
524,539 
585,117 
435,920 
427, 759 
145,823 
098,302 
505, 645 
105, 803 


+  1,740,396 
+  12,552,840 

-  132, 838 

-  58, 978 
+      288, 4S0 

-  SO,  476 


Per  cent. 
95.0 

1.8 

3.8 
56.7 
11.8 
60.5 

9.2 
13.8 

4.0 


24.1 
29.1 
33.0 
6.7 
39.6 
25.2 
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Increase  (+)  or 

Increase  (+)  or 

Principal  products. 

decrease  (— )  in 
quantity. 

decrease  (— )  in 
value. 

NONMETALUC— continued. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Natural  gas ; M  cubic  feet.. 

— 

7,268,625 

26.5 

— 

$674,676 

13.4 

Petroleum Ijarrels . . 

+ 

90, 909 

•12.5 

+ 

324,315 

59.8 

Pvrites tons . . 

— 

2, 951 

0.7 

+ 

7S,229 

4.9 

Quartz do 

+ 

7,s;2S 

3.6 

+ 

211,844 

42.7 

Salt do.... 

— 

7, 1S2 

5.2 

+ 

237, 147 

22.6 

Cement barrels. . 

— 

1,177,007 

24.8 

647,743 

8.2 

179  203 

3.8 

Lime bushels. . 

_ 

296,504 

4.5 

+ 

298',  332 

19.1 

Stone     

306,972 

11.3 

Mineral  Production  by  Provinces. 

The  mineral  production  according  to  Provinces  is  given  below  for 
1917  and  1918 : 


1917 

1918 

Provinces. 

Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Nova  Scotia 

S21,104,542 

1,435,024 

17,400,077 

89,006,000 

2,623,264 

860, 651 

16,527,535 

30,141,920 

4, 482, 202 

11.13 

.76 

9.  IS 

46.96 

1.39 

.46 

8.71 

19.05 

2.36 

$22, 754, 780 

2,111,810 

19,534,409 

94,081,420 

3,197,097 

894, 591 

23,298,118 

42,050,741 

2,248,398 

10.83 

New  Brunswick 

1.00 

Qucbe." 

9.29 

Ontario 

44.76 

Manitoba 

1.52 

Saslcatchewan 

.43 

Alberta 

11.08 

British  Columbia 

20.02 

Yukon 

1.07 

Total 

189, 040, 821 

100. 00 

210,204,970 

100.00 

Slight  Decrease  in  Lumber  Production. 

No  official  statistics  of  lumbering  are  available  for  the  past  year, 
but  from  information  published  by  the  Canada  Lumberman  it  would 
appear  that  production  during  1918  was  less  than  in  the  previous 
year.  In  the  Georgian  Bay  and  Northern  Ontario  districts  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber  in  1918  shows  a  decrease  of  107,300,202  feet  board 
measure  as  compared  with  the  production  in  1917.  The  total  cut  ac- 
cording to  the  Canada  Lumberman  amounted  to  511,118,455  feet 
board  measure,  as  compared  with  621.118,657  feet  board  measure  in 

1917.  The  decrease  in  the  cut  is  attributed  chiefly  to  unsatisfactory 
labor  conditions.  The  high  cost  of  production,  absence  of  export, 
and  frequent  embargoes  upon  the  railways  were  also  deterrent  fac- 
tors.   A  contributing  agency  was  the  sudden  break-up  of  winter  in 

1918,  which  left  in  the  forests  many  logs  which  had  not  been  hauled 
to  the  banks  of  the  streams.  The  production  of  laths  in  the  district 
was  109.441,720  pieces,  as  compared  with  226.283.760  in  1917.  a  drop 
of  116,842,040  pieces.  The  shingle  production  was  11,386.750  pieces 
as  compared  with  16.240.250  in  1917,  a  shrinkage  of  4,853,500  pieces. 

Production  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  declined  by  78,352,987  feet  as 
compared  with  1917;  lath  was  34.172,250  pieces  less,  and  shingles 
dropped  16,510  pieces.  The  total  lumber  output  here  in  1918  was 
349,978,000  feet,  compared  with  426,330,987  in  1917;  lath  40,294,000 
in  1918,  compared  with  74,466,250  pieces  in  1917;  shingles,  16,815,000 
compared  with  33,325,000  pieces  in  1917. 
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Timber  Trade  in  British  Columbia,  etc. — Fisheries. 

The  production  in  British  Cohnnbia  showed  a  gain,  the  cut  being 
1,761,184.000  feet  in  1918  as  compared  Avith  1,617,275,000  feet  in  1917. 
Reports  from  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  in- 
dicated a  falling  off  in  lumber  production  as  compared  Avith  that  of 
the  previous  year,  contributing  factors  being  scarcity  of  help,  heavy 
snowfalls,  and  low  water. 

The  total  value  of  Canada's  sea  fisheries  for  1918,  according  to 
preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department, 
Avas  $31,017,208  as  compared  with  $28,934,246  in  1917.  Lakes  and 
other  inland  Avaters  are  not  included  in  the  statistics. 

The  folloAving  statement  sliows  the  value  of  the  catch  by  Prov- 
inces for  the  12  months  ended  December,  1918 : 

Nova   Scotia — .$10,  230,  77,5 

Prince  Edward  Islnnd 687,159 

New    Brunswick 3,  767,  479 

Quebec ^ 2,  097,  306 

Britisli  Columbia 14,  234,  489 

Total 31,  017,  208 

Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  1917. 

During  the  year  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  completed  its 
census  of  manufactures  for  the  year  1917  and  has  issued  the  pre- 
liminary figures.  The  returns  coA'er  34,380  establishments  and  show 
a  remarkable  dcA^elopment  when  compared  with  the  census  of  1915, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  table : 


Items. 


1915 


Increase. 


Capital  invested 

Employees  on  salaries 

Salaries  paid 

Emnloyees  on  wages,  including  piecework 

AVages  paid 

Cost  of  materials 

Value  of  products 


$2, 772, 517, 680 

a  73, 598 

95, 983,  ens 

a(>19,473 

457, 245, 456 

l,C02,820,(i31 

3, 015, 506, 869 


$1, 994, 103, 272 

a  52,  f  83 

CO,  308, 303 

a  4f)2, 200 

229, 456, 210 

802, 133, 462 

1, 407, 137, 140 


$778; 414, 408 

a  20, 915 

35, 675, 213 

a  157, 273 

227, 789, 246 

800, 686, 769 

1,608,369,729 


a  Number. 

The  gross  value  of  goods  made  in  Canada  in  1917  amounted  to 
$3,015,506,869  and  the  cost  of  materials  was  $1,602,820,631,  leaving 
a  net  value  added  by  the  process  of  manufacture,  of  $1,412,686,238  or 
$5,549,098  more  than  the  gross  value  of  production  in  1915. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  Canadian  industrial  plants  in  1917 
Avas  $2,772,517,680,  of  which  {a)  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures 
amounted  to  $998,351,070,  {h)  machinery  and  tools  to  $567,262,538, 
{c)  materials  on  hand,  stocks  in  progress,  finished  products,  fuel,  and 
miscellaneous  supplies  to  $745,546,310,  and  {d)  cash,  accounts,  and 
bills  receiA-able  to  $461,357,762. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  leading  industries  Avas : 
Electric  light  and  poAver,  $356,004,168;  pulp  and  paper,  $186,787,405; 
log  products,  $149,266,019 ;  cars  and^car  works,  $98,274,585 ;  steel  fur^ 
naces  and  rolling  mills,  $91,894,777;  flour  and  grist  mill  products, 
$72,573,982 ;  agricultural  implements,  $70,493,801 ;  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop products,  $69,915,032;  car-repair  shops,  $68,763,298; 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  $68,145,347. 
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Transportation — Building  and  Construction. 

The  operating  mileage  of  Canadian  railways  was  increased  by  270 
miles  in  1918,  bringing  up  the  total  to  38,875  miles.  Capitalization 
advanced  by  $15,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.  There  was  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  but  this  was  counterbalanced 
by  an  increase  of  nearly  6,000.000  tons  in  freight  moved.  Gross 
earnings  amounted  to  $330,000,000  and  operating  expenses  to  $223,- 
000,000,  the  latter  showing  a  large  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  larger  volume  of  traffic  the  railways  were  not 
able  to  add  to  equipment.  Accidents  caused  the  death  of  32  passen- 
gers and  154  employees. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
35  cities  Avith  populations  of  15.000  or  over,  the  estimated  cost  of 
building  work  in  1918  was  $36,838,270  as  compared  with  $33,936,426 
in  1917,  an  increase  of  $2,901,844  or  8.55  per  cent.  Increases  were 
shown  in  all  the  eight  Provinces  (no  fig*ires  being  presented  for 
Prince  Edward  Island)  except  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Mani- 
toba. The  greatest  increase,  149  per  cent,  was  shown  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  substantial  increases  were  also  reported  in  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia.  Of  the  larger  cities,  Halifax,  Ottawa,  and  Calgary  showed 
marked  increases;  Toronto,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria  also  reported 
increases,  and  Montreal  and  Winnipeg  showed  slight  decreases. 

Labor  Conditions — Government  Employment  Bureaus — Strikes. 

Employment  during  1918  Avas  on  the  whole  well  maintained,  though 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the 
consequent  shutting  down  of  many  munitions  factories,  large  num- 
bers of  wage  earners  were  being  released.  Many  of  these  were  being 
absorbed  in  other  industries  but  there  was  some  unemployment  and 
the  situation  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  becoming  more  difficult 
owing  to  the  number  of  soldiers  returned  from  service  overseas.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  number  of  war  workers  who  would  be  re- 
leased would  be  about  225,000,  half  of  the  number  being  in  Ontario 
and  perhaps  a  quarter  in  Quebec.  The  West,  Avith  small  manufactur- 
ing industries,  Avas  expected  to  have  comparatively  few  Avorkers  to 
place,  and  in  British  Columbia  where  perhaps  most  of  the  western 
war  Avorkers  have  been  employed,  it  was  expected  that  expansion  in 
the  shipbuilding  and  lumbering  industries  Avould  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  much  unemployment. 

To  assist  in  solving  the  question  the  Dominion  Government  has 
established  a  system  of  employment  offices.  It  is  proposed  to  have  60 
employment  offices,  including  provincial  offices  that  were  in  operation 
before  the  act  came  into  effect.  Provincial  offices  are  already  estab- 
lished in  the  large  cities  in  Ontario,  Manitoba.  SaskatcheAvan,  Al- 
berta, British  Columbia,  and  Quebec.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the 
provincial  governments  were  not  prepared  to  establish  offices  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  undertaking  the  Avork.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernments will  operate  clearing  houses  at  VancouAcr,  Edmonton,  Re- 
gina,  Winnipeg.  Toronto,  and  Montreal,  and  the  Dominion  GoA^ern- 
ment  will  conduct  interprovincial  clearing  houses  at  Ottawa,  AVinni- 
peg,  and  Halifax. 

The  work  of  the  employment  service  is  also  being  assisted  by  the 
Repatriation  Committee  and  the  Soldier's  Civil  Reestablishment  De- 
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partinont.  The  latter  body  will  maintain  a  representative  in  each 
ei:i])loynient  office  who  will  look  after  the  interests  of  soldier  appli- 
cants and  arrange  for  vocational  training  when  necessary.  Preference 
in  eiiiploynient  will  be  extended  to  returned  soldiers. 

The  total  number  of  strikes  in  1918  was  19G,  involving  68,489 
employees  and  a  time  loss  of  763,341  working  days.  Comparative 
figures  for  1917  are:  Number  of  strikes  148;  employees  involved 
48,329;  time  losses  1,134.970  working  days.  The  class  of  industry 
most  affected  by  strikes  was  the  metals,  machinery,  and  conversances 
group;  the  other  industrial  groups  chiefly  affected  were  mines, 
smelters,  and  quarries  with  36  strikes,  transportation  with  16  strikes, 
and  the  food  group,  wdiere  8  strikes  Were  reported.  It  is  stated  that 
36  per  cent  of  all  strikes  were  due  to  demands  for  increased  wages 
and  25  per  cent  to  demands  for  increased  wages  and  other  changes. 
In  7  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  dispute  was  due  to  the  discharge  of 
employees.  Of  the  total, nuuiber  of  strikes,  57.6  per  cent  were  ter- 
minated in  favor  of  the  employees  and  20.9  per  cent  in  favor  of  em- 
ployers. In  10.7  per  cent  the  disputes  ended  in  a  compromise  and 
about  the  same  percentage  was  indefinite  or  unterminated. 

Living  Costs — Immigration — Homestead  Entries. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
average  cost  of  a  budget  of  29  staple  foods  for  a  family  of  5  averaged 
for  December,  1918,  $13.63  as  compared  with  $12.24  in  December, 

1917.  The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  was  288.8  in  December, 

1918,  as  compared  with  253.5  for  December,  1917,  The  index  num- 
bers are  based  on  100  as  the  average  price  of  272  commodities  in  the 
decade  1890-1899. 

Immigration  to  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  1917  is  shown  in  the  appended  table: 


Countries. 

1917 

1918 

Percentage 
of  increase 
(+)  and  de- 
crease (— ). 

United  Kingdom 

2,  C?8 
79, 27.S 
4,541 

4,480 
40, 194 
5,590 

+85 

United  St  ;tes 

-49 

All  otiier  countries 

+23 

Total 

80,451 

50, 270 

-41 

Homestead  entries  in  Canada  by  Provinces  during  1918  as  com- 
pared with  1917  were:  ^^j-      j^jg. 

Manitoba 1,  618  873 

Saskatchewan 2,  966  1,  272 

Alberta 3.  985  2, 163 

British  Cohunbla 209  69 

Total 8,  778     4,  877 

Federal  Aid  to  Provincial  Housing  Schemes — Plans  for  Reconstruction. 

The  Dominion  Government  by  order-in-council  has  authorized  the 
Minister  of  Finance  upon  request  of  the  government  of  any  Province 
of  the  Dominion,  to  make  loans  to  such  government  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  better  housing  conditions  for  the  industrial  population  of 
the  larger  cities.     The  aggregate  amount  to  be  loaned  to  the  Provinces 
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is  to  be  not  iiiore  than  $2r).000.000:  loans  may  be  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  '20  years  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent;  advances 
are  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  general  scheme  of  housing  shall  have 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Provinces  applying  for  a  loan. 

Canada  early  began  preparations  for  reconstruction.  In  1917  the 
Cabinet  was  divided  into  two  main  branches  or  connnittees,  the  War 
Committee,  to  deal  with  the  immediate  problem  of  the  war,  and  the 
other,  known  as  the  Eeconstruction  and  Development  Committee, 
to  consider  tlie  problems  which  wonld  accompany  the  return  of  peace. 
Thisbody  has  taken  up  and  continues  to  deal  with  such  questions  as 
land  settlement,  the  return  of  soldiers  to  civil  life,  industrial  changes, 
labor  conditions,  relations  between  euiployers  and  employees.  A 
subcomuiittee  was  formed  in  May,  1918.  under  the  chairmenship  of 
the  Minister  of  Labor,  to  keep  the  main  committee  in  touch  with 
labor  conditions  throughout  the  country.  A  body  known  as  the 
Soldier  Settlement  Board  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
soldiers  on  the  land  and  to  increase  agricultural  production. 
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